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INTRODUCTION. 

. T in thought by many that a knowledge of Boxing tends 
to render the temper petulant and quarrelsome, and to make 
people fond of seeking opportunities of displaying their 
»kill aud ability. So far from entertaining such an opinion 
myaclf, I am rather induced to believe that it will have ;, 
contrary effect. If a man, ignorant of the art, is insulted 
in the afreet, he will naturally feel himself irritated, and 
when ho reflects that a low-lived fellow treats him ill from a 
■oppoaition of being more powerful than himself in point of 
po»onal atrength, bis resentment may be so heightened as 
STZiS a fT™ lt S ° m f rash action - Sh ™& he, how- 

t-Iaa bv i n b r 0XlUg ' ,ti8 more I> robable ^ ^ will 
p«« by the merit from a conviction of his ability to resent 

gcni M . P EveT; bencfiUt is wftfW ° n wit and 

evil. ' ' 13 wel1 knowa - has its attendanC 
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in stich a case of manually resenting any personal affr .1 
cannot but be obvious. 

To a man of the most inoffensive disposition, I should 
imagine that a knowledge of boxing must be of some ad- 
vantage ; for it enables him to walk the streets with an idea 
of greater security, and if he does not intend to resent an 
insult, he has at least the satisfaction of reflecting that it is 
in his power. The arguments, indeed, against learning the 
science of pugilism, seem to arise from not making a proper 
distinction between premeditated boxing-matches, and HM 
propriety, and often the necessity, of engaging in a casual 
encounter. No doubt can bo entertained, by those who re- 
flect on the subject for a moment, on the propriety of learning 
the art of self-defence, when it is well known that peaceable 
behavior is no security against rudeness and insult. 

By these reflections was I induced to compose the present 
treatise. 

Some phamphlets profess to teach the reader the art of 
boxing in so clear a manner that he may acquire it himself 
unknown to any second person, and unassisted by illustrative 
plates. For a man to teach himself without the help of » 
companion, or to learn wholly from a book unaided by plates, 
is utterly impossible. A boxing-master, when he would re- 
commend any particular attitude, will often give his scholar, 
in one moment, a more perfect idea of his meaning, by 
standing in the posture himself, than he can in an hour by 
verbal explanation ; and the deficiency of such an example 
is to be supplied alone, in a publication on the subject, by 
illustrative plates. Yet with such assistants the most intel- 
ligent treatise can only teach a man the theory of pugilism. 
He will never acquire the practice of the science, but by 
exercising it with a companion. • } 

For these reasons I have endeavored to illustrate tbo 
present work by plates, and have considered the reader as 
El friend whose assistance will enable h m to ncqu.n , a 
knowledge of the art. In order to be as plam and persp.cu. 

n T^<dble I have constantly addressed h.m in the 
Send p 1 2 with the same degree of unaffected 
tv Is I would use in common conversation. Should my 
^deavors have enabled one man to guard himself aga.nsl 
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ATTITUDE, OR GUARD. 



^Before yo« begin to learn bpxing, it will be necessary to 

double fist ouent not bS i u ■ , however . with the 
in learning «,f leS.JoJ i • 7 ^ ^ whet ^r 

no enmity? the iShJ f EE? ^ where the ™ *» 
A strait blow? to^f^ * Wcl1 b , e ^ed, 
* with the back either 
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a round blow at the face, or a blow at the ribs, with the 
palm of the hand. Having premised thus much, we may 
immediately enter on 

THE FIRST LESSON. 

The first thing to be learnt in boxing is the attitude, or 
guard. This is the position in which jou must stand, in 
order with the greatest case and certainty to fend your body 
from the blows of your adversary. Our engraving repre- 
sents the respective guards of Humphreys and Mendoza. 
Humphreys has his right arm opposite his stomach, his left 
almost opposite his face at some little distance, his left leg 
foremost, his right leg at a reasonable distance behind, a 
bend in each knee, and his body thrown on his hinder leg. 
Mendoza holds his fists at about three parts of their possi- 
ble distance from his face, opposite his month or chin, 
almost close together ; with his legs removed a reasonable 
distance, his left leg foremost, but his left not so much behind 
on a level as Humphrey's, but more towards the right side, 
an easy bend in each knee, and the weight of his body more 
inclining over his foremost leg. Different guards may be 
expected in different boxers, according to the idea which 
each forms of the best posture of defence. That of Hum- 
phreys is with the left arm held at some distance from the 
body, and the fist opposite to the face, the right arm at a 
smaller distance and the fist opposite tho pit of the stomach, 
the legs removed about half as far as they can be extended 
from e°ach other, the left leg foremost, and the weight of the 
body thrown on the hinder leg. Mendoza's guard consists 
'of the elbows pointed downwards, the fists clenched not too 
tight and held opposite the chin at a modarate distance and 
almost close together, the left one being propelled forward 
rather farther than the right, the legs removed at about half 
their possible extent, the left leg foremost, but the other 
not placed behind in a direct line, but somewhat towards 
the right side, an easy flexion on each knee, and the weight 
of the S body thrown on the foremost leg. Of Aese two 
guards, that of Humphreys is the most B tnkmg I but M«* 
La's appears best calculated for defence, since that of hu 
adversary, while it rerders the attitude perhaps finer, ex- 
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poses too much of the right side of the face and the left of 
the body, so as to endanger one eye and the kidneys ; for a 
straightforward blow will instantly reach the latter, and if 
aimed at the former may prove two successful, as the right 
arm of tho guard being opposite the stomach will not be 
raised quick enough to prevent the effect of the blow. The 
body in Mendoza's guard is more removed, and though the 
head by this means projects rather forward, the arms are in 
such disposition as to be ready immediately to stop every 
blow that is aimed at the face. 

The next thing necessary to be learnt, is how to stop blows 
that are aimed at the head and face 
-W.-' ■ •• 



let him aim his first stroL ri v • I , Sake of method, 
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at which it was directed. Let him then strike with the 
other hand at jour left cheek, and with your left arm beat his 
blow upwards in the same manner. While he keeps thns 
hitting at your face, first with one hand then with the other, 
continue defending yourself with each arm alternately, as 
before directed; taking care, however, to begin so slowly as 
to recover your guard after every hit, and to be struck and 
parry gradually, till your friend's blows come so fast as to 
oblige you to stop them, without recovering your guard be- 
tween each. In thus guarding your face you ought to make 
it a general rule to raise your elbow equally high with iho 
rest of your arm, and to parry with your left arm the blows 
of your opponent's right, and so vice versa. This exercise 
must be continued till you feel yourself tired ; and repeated 
at three or four different times, till you acquire the habit of 
perceiving the approach of your adversary's blows, and stop- 
ping them with ease ; after which you may proceed to the 

SECOND LESSON. 

The object of which is to teach you, after you have thus 
learnt to parry the face, to strike at it with the greatest cer- 
tainty and quickness. You must, therefore, shut your fists 
rather close ; each thumb resting on the outside of the 
finders, between the first joints and the knuckles, its nail 
pointing downwards, and its knuckle on a level with, but 
not above, the first finger ; keep your fists near each other 
at some little distance from your body, as in the guard, ex- 
cept that your elbows are more inclined towards your side, 
and that the flat part of your fingers, instead of your hack 
hand knuckles are opposite your adversary. You are then 
to throw out your arms one after the other in a direct line 
towards the centre of your friend's face, first with your right 
hand, which is instantly to return to its former situation, 
and afterwards with your left, which is to return there hke- 
wise Thus must you keep successively striking with each 
hand and recovering your guard, aiming your Wows ma 
straight forward direction at your friend's face while he 
ecures himself from being struck, by holding his head and 
stomach back, just far enough to prevent your blows from 
Sing him It is wrong in striking to draw back yoor 
arm beyond your side ; since, notwithstanding you may gam 
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something by this custom in force of blow, your intention 
will directly be seen by a man understanding boxing, who 
will either be ready to defend himself, or by one of the 
short, straight strokes that I have been recommending, will 
reach you sooner than you can hit him, and totally destroy 
the effect of your ill-judged preparation. Continue striking 
thus, Blow, then faster, and, at last, as quick as possible, till 
you arc tired ; and you will, after this practice, at two or 
different periods, discover that an activity may be acquired 
by art, which you do not naturally possess, and that double 
the quantity of exercise which at first deprived you of your 
breath and strength, or, as it is called, wind, may be borne 
without any inconvenience. If your friend is ignorant of 
the science of manual defence, which I have taken for granted, 
you ought both alternately to officiate, the one as a teacher, 
and the other as the pupil, and thus prove the means of 
—\ assistance. 

PLATE III. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Parrying and Returning— and Guarding the Face and Stomach 

Speaking to you as the pupil, I must next direct your at- 
tention to one of the great rules of boxing, which is that of 
striking at your adversary directly he has struck at you ; 
or, as it is generally called, giving the return. This is the 
great excellence of Mendoza's style of boxing ; it forms 

THE THIKD LESSON; 
and is learnt by standing on your guard, bidding vour friend 
strike at your face, parrying the blow with one hand in the 
manner before directed, and aiming at him with the other. 
Let him, for example, strike with his left arm at your right 
cheek, raise your right arm, beat up the blow with it, and 
immediately strike at his face with your other hand. He 
may either stop your blow, and thus both of you keep parry- 
ing and striking alternately, or he may throw his face baoi 
so as to prevent you from reaching him. After repeating 
this for some time, let him strike with his right arm at your 
left cheek, catch the blow on your left arm, and hit him 
with your other hand. This, if likewise frequently repeated, 
will teach you to stop or strike with either hand. Then let 
him hit you first with one hand, which you must parry and 
return, next with the other, which you must likewise parry 
and return, and so on till you feel yourself tired. 

THE FOURTH LESSON, 

which is necessary to be learnt when you find yourself per- 
fect in the preceding instructions, is of considerable utility, 
as it teaches you to guard one of the most critical parts of 
the body : its object being the defenee of the face, and the 
pit of the stomach. In order to acquire this necessary branch 
of the science, you must stand on your guard, and while 
your friend aims one blow at the right side of your face 
with his left hand, and at the pit of the stomach, or the 
mark, as it is called, with his right, you are to parry the 
first blow with your right arm as before directed, (in my 
instructions on guarding the face,) and the other blow by 
laving the left on your stomach, so that the elbow shall 
cover the ribs and loins, and the flat part of the arm protect 
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your stomach. This is the guard, not only of the mark, but 
of the ribs and loins, in any of which places a sure blow is 
extremely dangerous. You must, after thus defending your- 
self from these two successive blows, recover your guard ; 
that is, bring your arms into the position recommended in 
my first chapter. Your friend should then repeat the blows 
till you acquire the habit of guarding yourself from them 
without embarrassment and awkwardness. 



PLATE IV. 




fPlate IV. You are here, as in all the other plates whioh 
contun two persons, supposed to be represented bv fi<* 1 
and your friend or adversary by the other figure. You are' 
defendmg the left s.de of your face with your left hand, and 
your stomach with your right,] 

Your friend must next proceed to strike at the left side 

h /lef tie first t S 1ft mi at >'° Ur S « ™t< 
you left nf 1 ' Ch b J° WS y ° U are t0 st °P b y Wfcfcg 

Zr rthV ? y T foeC ' and tbc weotid by placing 

your nght on your .stomach. You must immediately Love? 
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SI™?' ^ tw » bl °™ »N to be repeated, *hich you 
must send in the same manner, constantly recovering vonr 

fZif e \ thCa r m y ° U aC 1™ c a J-bit of seeing their 
approach Sometimes your ribs may be struck at instead 
o jour stomach. Thus, when your adversary with one fist, 
aims at your face, he may with the other aim either at your 

Z2zF 7 T m f t \ the same 8™ d > as 1 before' ob- 
served, will protect both. 

THE FIFTH LESSON, 
is exactly of the same nature as the fourth, and is only the 
two preceding precepts alternately practised. Your friend 
strikes the right side of your face with his left hand which 
you parry with your right, and your body ((hat is either 
your stomach or ribs) with his right hand, which you shelter 
with your left; you recover your guard immediately ; he 
then strikes your left cheek with his right hand, which" blow 
you parry with your left, and your body with his left, which 
you parry with your right, when yon immediately leeovcr 
your guard again. This alternate succession of tke order 
of the strokes is to be practised till you find yourself capa- 
ble of stopping these two blows with facility. 

Your friend, in aiming the preceding blows, may some- 
times hit a short, quick stroke, like a boxer, and sometime" 
affect the furious and slovenly air of a man ignorant of the 
art, by drawing back his arm with great preparation, and 
striking so as to lose his equipoise, and fling forward his 
body along with his blow. This latter is the manner in 
which common people in the streets fight, and is extremely 
injudicious, as it discovers when your adversary's blow is 
coming, enables you to strike him before one of his blows 
can reach you, exhausts his strength, and generally leaves 
him open to the return. Both these styles of striking may, 
however, be practised upon you. as they will put it equally in 
your power to defend yourself from the dexterity of a boxer, 
and not to be daunted by the violent and impetuous manner 
of a person ignorant of the science. 

The method of Humphreys for the defence of the body 
is very different from that which I have recomue«ided, and 
which is practised by Mendoza. The ribs he j, ;nrds in tho 
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fame manner, but he wards off a blow from the stomach by 
striking it down. ]?y this means he can stop a blow aimed 
at any part of the body, while barring the stroke guards 
the stomach only. Except the pit of the stomach, however, 
no part of the body is very well worth defending, and Men- 
doza's mode of barring I think is more simple than that o» 
beating down the blows, as by this means the same position 
of the arms defends at once the stomach and the ribs. 



CHAPTER III. 

Of Gaarding Both Sides of the Face, the Stomach and Ribs. 

THE SIXTH LESSON 

Consists of the guard, first for one side of the face, then 
for the other, and then for the stomach, which is of impor- 
tance to be learnt, as it is very common for people in boxing 
to strike at each cheek, or car, successively, and to follow 
up these two blows by a third at the stomach, which, if they 
happen to fight with a common man (I mean a man ignorant 
of the art) will very often gain the battle. ' 

The person who practises with you is, therefore, as vou. 
stand upon guard, to strike first with his left hand at your 
right cheek, or eye, or ear which blow you must stop with 
your right arm, next with his right hand at your left cheek 
which you must stop with your other arm, and then with his 
left again at your stomach or side, which you must defend 
by resting your right arm on your stomach, and the elbow 
wd upper part of the same arm against your ribs After 
Una .recover your guard, repeat the whole in the same order 
again and agam, and then let your friend strike at the left 

with the right j and thirdly Tt vo„r I! I hand P^rry him 
right, whe/you must g a jyo Sf as befor' P *T hia 
jour left arm. This he is to ' as . before directed, with 

which "he proceeds ^ srLfi st with 6 t fT 
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cheek, his left at your right, and his right at your stomaoh, 
which you must likewise parry, and again recover ; he then 
strikes at first with his left, his right, and once more with 
his left; next with his right, his left, and again his right: 
and thus continues, you parrying each blow, and he counting 
one, two, three* in order to keep you in proper time. These 
blows must be commenced slowly, and hicomo quicker and 
quicker by degrees, till you proceed to 

THE SEVENTH LESSON, 

in which the same exercise is repeated, with this difference, 
that your friend strikes so fast as to put it out of your power 
to recover your guard after the three blows. For example, 
when he strikes at the right side of your face with his left 
hand, at the left side of your face with his right, and at your 
stomach with his left again, he must not wait for your re- 
covering, but must strike immediately at your left check 
with his right hand, your right with his left, and your stomach 
with his right again ; so that you will perceive, that, •» noo 
as you can have brought your arm down from stopping ni* 
second blow at your face, you must ra.se it up again, n 
order to defend yourself from the first blow of the next bet 
which is now aimed at the same cheek at which the seeum 
was aimed before. This seventh lesson appears the most 
difficult of all to be practised though in I^K>M 
more than the latter part of the sixth except that the regit- 
kr recovery of your guard, after the three blows, is omitted. 

THE EIGHTH LESSON 
is a lesson of feints, and is rarely taught by a boxing mas- 
ter, from an idea of its being learnt ,n the course of ,«* 
ring which is the tenchical term applied to boxing, when 
practiced merely as an art, or an exerc.se between two per- 
sons wHhout any intention of hurting each other. As no 
evil however, can arise from the parts of boxing bene 
^parateTy pra'ctised, before we blend them together, and 

.This injunction h not l^n^ ^2 

may as well be attended^, as it will both keep jou . I i ^ ^ 

other. 
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reduce them into a system, I would recommend the present 
lesson equally with the others to your attention. In this, 
u you stand on your guard, your friend must affect to strike 
ono place, and really hit auother, in which instance you are 
to make the same parry for the blow which is only pretended 
to bo aimed, as you would do for that which is actually 
■truck. It is necessary to guard yourself from every blow 
that appears approaching, unless it is very obviously a feint, 
u woll as from that which really arrives ; for how are you 
to understand that it is not a blow but by the event ? It is 
useless to prescribe to you the order in which your friend 
it to make his feints, as that may with greater service bo 
directed by mere caprice. Suppose, however, he should 
affect to strike at your body with his right hand, and really 
strike at your face with the other, guard both the body with 
your left, and the faoj with your right hand, as much as if 
be had struck at both. Suppose he should feint at your 
'i teach or ribs, with the right hand, and strike at the left 
aide of your face with tho same, guard your body with-your 
left, when he appears to strike at it ; then as he makes a 
different motion, and attempts to hit your face, raise up your 
left arm and stop the blow, and with your right be prepared 
to guard against any blow he mav hit with his left, or else to 
give the return. The return is, indeed, of great use, if you 
Miould happen to fight with a person who is accustomed to 
make feints. Mncc as you will guard yourself against his 
tin, movement and immediately strike, your blow will most 
prol-ably reaen ,ts mark first, aud thus deprive his of taking 
its .utonded effect Thus, if he should affect to strike at 
your stomach, and then aim his blow with the same hand at 

nm< in , J VJ?F* d TV 0QS on that sub J ect . «»d at the 

bo, la T • h 'v, Wltb - t10 otllcr on Lis face - u «less M 
Jhould be auning a blow with his other hand, which it would 

cLnTk ! >arry - Some '"»e8, however, the return 

cannot be g,ven where fe.nts are made, as when your opT 

h.. left ,t your body puts ;„ a blow with hiAight a 
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your face, in which cases one of your arms will be employed 
in stopping his first blow, and the other in defending your- 
self from his second. 1 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of Sparring, with some Miscellaneous Remarks necessary to be attended to 
by the Pupil. 

Each of the preceding lessons should be practised, till 
you find yourself weary, and then practised again at one or 
two different periods, before you proceed to the next. 

In advancing from one lesson to another it will be pre- 
viously necessary to go through what you learnt before 
Thus, if you think y ourself sufficiently perfect in the firM 
lesson (after you have practised it once or twice) to learn 
the second, you ought to go through the first again, and then 
proceed to the other. On the day likewise which you act 
apart for learning the third, practise the first for nbout five 
minutes, then the second, and then proceed to the third, and 
bo on till you arrive at the last 

The preceding eight lessons arc the separate parts, which 
united, form the system of Boxing, and after having been 
perfect in them, the next thing to bo learnt is Sparring. 

In Sparring you both stand on your guard, and each act* 
offensively and defensively occasionally. 'While you am 
not striking you should work your arms a little to and fro 
(but not at their utmost distance,) in order to make them 
supple, to enable you to throw in a blow the more win- 
pectedly, and to confuse your antagonist, by giving, him an 
idea that you are about to hit when you are not. If you see 
any part of your adversary's body open, strike at it and re- 
cover your guard ; if he appears to guard himself with great 
attention and art, and you are pretty certain that a blow at 
him would be only thrown away, your object should be to 
wait till he strikes, and then take the opportunity of giving 
the retaliating blow; if he thinks you expose yourself and 
Birikes, you must endeavor to stop, and, if possible return. 
In short, you must act exactly as you ought m real Boxing ■ 
attempting to hit him whenever you see an onportunity - »d 
to defend yourself from his blows whenever b. «tr,k,s »' 
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joa. Your attention to the preceding lessons will at first 
render you more awkward in this than if you had never 
learnt the art, as you will very often get struck when you 
are recollecting what method of defence is necessary. But 
this will prove serviceable in the end, and you will perceive, 
after repeated practice, that your guards will always be 
ready, and that your arms will intuitively, as it were, ward 
off the respective blows of your opponent. 

It will be impossible to perform the lessons of Boxing, 
or to practice Sparring without suffering some pain and in- 
convenience from the bruises which you will unavoidably 
receive on the arms by stopping your friend's blows, though 
they be struck ever so lightly. The best remedy in this 
ease is the external application of brandy, which will give 
ca*c. and effect a speedy cure. As this unpleasant circum- 
stance must be expected, it ought not to be regarded ; but 
when you are relieved from the evil, you may again attend 
to your Boxing, convinced that a few bruises of this nature 

ZTl a " 6 "^"T' Md wiU not ' when y° u arc more 
ued t£ the exercise, be easily produced. 

PLATE V. 
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A sing'e figure without mufflers is drawn to give you u 
ideaof &3 proper method of striking a straightforward blow. 
He is supposed to be practising before a glass, in order w 
exemplify what has been said under the article of 1 ract.ee. 

When your friend is not present to assist you, you may 
aid you' self considerably, by practising before "a g ass Ik" 
the mr Jon used in parrying blows at the .head and to 
[Lessr t 1,] may be performed; that .n striking st a-gb tfo 
ward t Lesson II,] giving the return, [Lessor < 
guarding the face and stomach, [Lesson IV ] Ac You , »•? 
fikewise learn to adjust your guard, by seeing which appe." 
he Infest and most manly posture of defence, and to box 
hv striking opposite to those places m your body which 
^ear to be open, and parrying the different .mag.n.ry 

,l0 Tn S thi S chapter I have offered one or two observation.., 

ff0 uld 1 more properly be in troduced in he 
m order that they niig itivot tA - J « now Mli .. 
from the system of the Art, wiucu J. »op 
faotorily explained. 



CHAPTER V. 

_„~i TinTer— and fonr Rulea of tha 
Of the Kequisites necessary to form a good Boser-an 

strength, art, courage, ^"^rSnn a great measure by 
wind and activity can be acquired is l b ^ ^ 

J actice, and therefore .come more proper^ ^ ^ ^ 
5f Art, all these ^es w£™^ . 
first great requisites of Btreng . , a > , wM* '« 

It is a dispute with many admirers or b 
of 'the ^Vr^^^S^. ArtwilNo 
strength appears to ^.^^ with great strength and 
much, but strength more, ^ tor > ^ strcngt h. 

little art will overcome one ot great ^ otne ^ g „ s rd 
The strong man will indeed b ak t ^ ^ effcftua]ly , 
he will be too powerful for Mm 
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when he once strikes it will be with such force as to tell 
more than several hits of his adversary, and if he should 
happen to close, he will have evidently the advantage. Here, 
however, I am only speaking of fair manly Boxing, where 
both parties stand up to each other without either shifting or 
dropping. 

Art, however, is of such importance for a boxer to pos- 
icas, that no man ought to trust to his natural strength, 
however great, without calling in some knowledge of the 
science to his assistance. Art will always give you the 
advantage over an adversary, ignorant of Boxing, who is 
not stronger and heavier than yourself, and will put you on 
an equality with him, if his weight and strength be greater, 
w as the difference in these respects prove not very dis- 
proportionate. This requisite ought not, therefore, by any 
means to be neglected. A man with art, if large, strong, 
and active, may be almost said to be invincible ; without it, 
another equally powerful, may overcome him ; a man ot 
strength and proper skill can have nothing to fear from en- 
gaging with one who, destitute of science, appears, in natural 
ability, his equal, or even in some degree his superior. 

In mentioning courage as a necessary requisite, I have 
considered it in both its active and passive sense ; that is 
as spirit or resolution, in engaging your adversary, and as 
hardiness or bottom in bearing his blows. This courage 
Mauled by strength and art, forms a complete boxer, and 
unless a man is blinded, or struck in a very critical part, so 
as to .liable him from fighting, will bring him victorious 
through any battle. The union, however, of these three 
qualities in an eminent degree, is very seldom to be found 
in one person ; for those who possess Strength or Courage 

X to Art 10 Degleet pa ? in S a 6ufficient at ^ 

Kn ot VaT'l' if y ° U WOUld ac 1 uire a ^owledge of tho 

l»mg to strike, and prepare your guard accordingly. Shoula 
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your sight prove at first unequal to the task, you ought not 
to be discouraged, since practice will considerably improve 
its keenness. If there be any exception to the rule of look- 
ing on your adversary's face, it is when yo.u make a feint : 
thus if you direct your eye to his body he will probsblj 
bring one of his arms down, or else lower his guard, upon 
which you can strike at his face. It is however dangerotu 
to draw away your eye in this manner, because he may, »« 
the moment, take the opportunity of aiming a blow tt the 
face, which you, not seeing it, will be unable to prevent it, 
and because the feint may be made with equal success by 
directing your fist only to his body. 

The second rule to be observed in Boxing, is always to 
parry the blows of your adversary's left hand with your 
right, and those of his right hand with your left. The 
only exception is, when you stop a blow of his left arm at 
your face with your left arm, for the purpose of darting 
your right fist into his kidneys, which from his left hand 
being employed in striking will bo exposed. This is an ex- 
cellent manoeuvre, though it must bo practised only when 
you are pretty certain that he in not about to follow up ni« 
first blow with one hand by a second with the other ; and 
such an intention may indeed be frustrated, if you dextori- 
ously throw your right foot forward on one side so M to 
evade his second blow by stepping out of the way. A simi- 
lar plan may be adopted should you happen to fight with a 
man who strikes quick and straight forward at your head, to 
that you can neither parry his blows fast enough, nor get » 
stroke at his face or stomach, in which case yon nwy rise 
up, and catch his blows on your left arm, and at the same 
instant step aside and plunge your right into his loins. 

In this second rule of parrying the blows of your adver- 
sary's left hand with your right, and his right with your left, 
may be included in the maxim of not bringing down both 
arms to defend yourself from a body blow, or raising tbta 
both up to defend yourself from a blow at the head. Thw 
is never done but by an.awkward Boxer, and a ways sub;ccU 
him to a dangerous and immediate stroke at bis face wi« 
one hand of his antagonist, while he is thus >?J"J CWB £ 
guarding himself from the blow that is aimed with the other 
at his body ; and so pet versa. 
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\ third rule necessary to be attended to, is never to cross 
, our hands in the first position. The guard of some person, 
is with the arms crossed one above the other. If you fight 
or .par with a man who does this, you have only to seize his 
upper arm with one hand, and as you pull it down, strike at 
his face with the other. Your preventing the upper arm 
from striking, pins down the lower likewise, which could 
not bo the case if the arms were not crossed, because while 
you held the one, the other might either guard or strike. 
Beware, therefore, of committing the same error, lest you 
►lmuld experience the conduct in your adversary which I 
have already recommended, and taught too late the conse- 
quence of your folly. To this third rule there are do ex- 
ceptions, as it is merely a negative injunction, and only tells 
you what you are constantly to avoid and not what you are 
to practise. 

The Fourth Rule in Boxing is to neglect no opportunity 
of giving tho return. This is most frequently aimed at tho 
faee, but may be struck at any other part of the body which 
lies most exposed to it. The only exception to this general 
rule, is, when your adversary follows up one blow by another, 
that is, when having struck at one side of ycur face with 
one hand he immediately strikes with the other at the op- 
posite side, or at the stomach, in which case you will bo 
sufficiently employed in stopping his blows. If he strikes 
singly, or if he does not follow his first blow up quickly 
with the second, always give the return. When you become 
expert at the chopping blow, by frequent practice, you may 
indeed offer to give the return to his first hit, even should 
he follow it up by a second with his other hand, as you will 
be able to return with the same arm by which you stopped 
his first blow, before he could draw his hand back to strike 
again, and at the same time guard yourself from his second 
itroke with its fellow. 

CHAPTER VI. 

D'*""' Specie* of Blown, and of the most Dangerons Parts of the 
Body tn which they can be Planted. 

[Plate VI. is a description of the manner in which you 
»re to parry a blow at the right side of the face, and the 
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stomach or ribs You are stopping with your right arm a 
Wow of your adversary's left .-it your face, and with you 
left a blow of his right at your ribs. He is here represented 
»s striking at this part rather than your stomach, because * 
mt at the mark has been already shown by Plate IV The 
present plate in some degree illustrated the first, second, and 
tourth lessons; for the position of your right arm exempli- 
fies the manner in which you are to guard the head and face; 
that of your left explains how you must bar the stomach and 
ribs ; and your adversary is drawn, aiming a straight for- 
ward blow at your face, (though in sparring it were better to 
hit a round one,) in order to give you a still stronger idea, 
than you might probably receive from looking at Plate V 
of the method of striking recommended in the second les- 
son.] 

PLATE VI. 




Blows are of throe descriptions : round, straight, and 
shoppinc-blows. An explanation of the two first is need- 
less, for the blows that all persons naturally strike aro 
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either round or straight forward. The first are given by 
people in general who are not skilled in the art ; the second 
more commonly belong to boxers, and form the surest mode 
of fighting, because it stands to reason that a straight line 
will reach' an object sooner than one that is circular. Neither 
of these styles, however, ought to be constantly followed, 
for joa arc to aim at your adversary those blows to which be 
appears most exposed, and which the circumstances of the 
battle appear likely to render most successful. The parts 
of the body and face which are subject to suffer by round 
b",ows arc the temporal arteries, the jaw bone, the glands of 
the cars, the ribs, and the loins ; those subject to straight 
ones, the eyes, nose, mouth, and pit of the stomach. 

The cboppine-blow, or, as it is generally called, the Men- 
ioia, from the address with which it is said to be struck by 
:hc pugilist of that name, is given by raising up the fist 
with the back of your baud towards your adversary, and 
bringing it down with violence upon his face, thus cutting 
him with your back-hand knuckles. This blow depends 
chiefly on the play of "the arm from the fist to the elbow, and 
is given with the greatest effect by raising the point of your 
elbow upwards, as you by this means bring your arm with 
greater quickness in a semi-circular direction, so as to hit 
the person with whom you are boxing over his guard. A 
round blow is perceived in its approach, aud of course 
readily stopped ; a straight one with some little difficulty ; 
but that which is called the chopper is guarded against with 
less ease than either, as it is a blow out of the common line 
ol boxmg and conies more suddenly than any other. The 
arm is to be drawn back immediately after giving this blow, 
«j"-r i. r .T? r y ° J Ur gUard - 11 g ene rally cuts where it falls, 
m* .f hit but moderately hard on the bridge of the nose, or 

eSL. ,1. V' pr ° duCes di <*g™eable sensations, and 

S T 8 * 80 aS to P revent J "' adversary 

Mows vF g T d 8gainSt the two or ^ succeeding 

KaVi , n tW ° Parts ' from ,he top ^ the bottom; if on 
; 'g the bat'l PerS ° n Who receives i'fromcontinu- 
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PLATE VII. 



Tic/ i, 




parrying his adversary with his right hand, and striking turn 
with the other. He is drawn as giving the chopper fox his 
returning blow.] 

The chopper is perhaps struck with the greatest effect in 
giving the return, and may be often hit with the same hand 
which parries the blow of your antagonist. In this place it 
cannot be well guarded against, because if he even under- 
stands boxing, he will most probably expect the return with 
your other hand, and consequently defend the opposite side 
of his face You thus striking him may be done instantane- 
ously, and will .scarcely delay the recovery of your guard 
one moment. This stroke will be most successfully given 
when you are struck a round blow at the face, for, if it « 
stopped, the arm of the person who has aimed it, will in » 
manner guide your arm to his face by being without «<!• 

' f One of the chief distinctions of a boxer is to know wher. 
be can most successfully plant his blows The parUoJ 
human body in which a blow is struck with tb. P**» 
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probability of terminating the battle are, on the eye, between 
the eyebrows, on the bridge of the nose, on the temporal 
irtery, beneath tho left ear, under the short ribs, and in the 
pit of the stomach. 

A blow on the eyes blinds the person for a time, disables 
him from continuing the combat with the smallest judgment, 
nnd thus puts it in your power either to gain an immediate' 
victory by striking at his stomach, or to beat him at pleasure. 
A Mow between the eyebrows has the same effect, by driving 
the Mood out of their proper vessels, into the eye and eye- 
lids; a severe blow on the bridge of the nose with one of 
the large knuckles, if given either by striking straight, or 
•triking the chopper, slits the nose from top to bottom. The 
t slightest effect of a blow on the temple, is that of stunning 
Ua who receives it, but is generally considered as extremely 
dangerous, and may be even productive of death. A blow 

rS'f !? T f ? rC ° 3 into the Lead the blood wh ich P«>. 
need. fro,n the head to t he heart, and causes a similar effect 

Z tit . ? r T ecds from the heart t0 the head ; so 

nt*Zl ., 8 and „ sinew8 °f the brain are overcharged, 
parucularly the smaller ones, which being of too delicate a 

lo. of Z!l 8 ° E T 8 Charg °' bur8t ' and P roduce a total 

TlZTof A^' M U 18 Called ' and disaW i»g Wm of 

•tomach is gnid kv fw •' n Q effect of a bl °w on the 

»« preveVte t'by'bcS: *° ^ * \ **«* mea " 

^winginthc brcaih f tLr ° aX 0Ver the P«t, and 

■Pproaching, I would r'ather °7' if 1 th ° S ' roke 

"W? ted i„ Chapter VII 'and V [ N*^"/ blow a " 
"Wiling upon guard ] L lour adversary i. 
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PLATE VIII. 




This chapter will probably strengthen the sentiments of 

those who are prejudiced against Boxing, and by no means 
remove from their minds the ideas of inhumanity, which 
they naturally affix to that species of combat I shall not 
dispute the justice of such conceptions, though it may per- 
haps be with truth observed, that it is absolutely necessary 
for a man under many circumstances to fight, that all methods 
of fighting may in some degree be considered as inhuman, 
and that every man may injure another at such a moment 
in order to secure his own safety. At any rate, I conceive 
that they form an argument rather for, than against the Art ^ 
of Defence ; since if blows, planted in certain parts of the ' 
human system, can produce such dreadful consequences, we 
have the greater reason td desire to know the best manner 
of guarding against them, lest they should ever be atteny." 
by the malignant and the brutal. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Of Closing— and Throwing Falls. 

CleuDg, in order to throw falls, does not properly belong 
to the art of pugilism, but is an encroachment on the pro- 
vince of wrestling. It depends rather on strength than 
art, and is practised more by powerful men than good 
boxers. 

In order to avoid closing, the best method is to strike 
f.irward, which will keep your adversary at a distance. If, 
notwithstanding this, he persists to rush on, you may strike 
a blow and retreat. Bent too eagerly on grasping you to 
be properly on his guard, he will lie open' to a second blow, 
which you may hit, and then retreat again, &c. Another 
method by which closing may be avoided is, when you see 
your adversary's intention, to strike at him, and drop on 
your knee. By this means you will probably evade the re- 
turn ; but the custom of dropping ought only to be used on 
very critical occasions, such as when you are almost certain 
that the man you fight with means to close, or when he is so 
much stronger than you that his blows will injure you con- 
siderably should you even stop them, or when you are not 
well enough acquainted with the art to be able to stop them 
with dexterity, or when you find yourself grow so weak with 
nghtiDg that it is necessary to save your arms as much as 
possible. 

The common method of throwing, with many of the lower 
orders of people, is by tripping up. This is a paltry effort, 
anu is often guarded against by striking straightforward, 
it you are attentive, however, to your adversary's motions, 
jou will commonly perceive that, before he attempts to trip 
. ' up, he W!ll look downwards at your feet, in order to make 
>i» attempt good, by which means you may discover his in- 

Z *' f n , ?- a ' •wtantly in the face, and thus destroy 
iae encct of his preparation. J 

w C .SSr d thr ° Winf? fi i lla ' th ™Z h the y de P end cWefly 
w.l - nay m T° ^ 6gree be effected ^ skill, which 

o much t f V<3 y ° U ft ° dvanta , ge Where yo«" adversary i S 
1 much longer and heavier than yourself. 
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PLATE IX. 



Figi 




[You and your opponent are grappling in order to throw 
each other a fall. You have your right arm on his loft 
shoulder, your left against his neck, and your left legbehind 
his right.] 

A happy manoeuvre in closing may be thus practised. 
When your adversary's body and yours are almost in con- 
tact, before he can grasp hold of you properly, dart your 
left under his righj; arm, and bringing it round his back, 
seize hold with your hand of the inside of his left arm 
near the elbow, taking care at the same time to throw your 
left leg behind him, by which moans you pin down his left 
arm, disable his right one likewise from striking, by its 
hanging useless over your shoulder, and support his t>oay 
on you? left thigh, while you strike at his face and stomacb 

* If bis left arm be too mnch forward for yon to be able to «mp it J «j* 
manner, you may remedy the inconvenience £ r^g Md£ * 
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with your right hand, without his having the power of 
guarding or making any resistance. If he be somewhat 
stronger than you, he may indeed struggle a great deal, and 
in a short time get from you ; but lest this should be done, 
it will T>e a sufficient advantage for you to strike him two or 
three blows, and then release him. This manoeuvre in 
closing is attempted to be illustrated by the plate, No. X. 
If you are a left-handed man it may bo practised by darting 
your right arm through his left, seizing hold with it of his 
"right arm, throwing your right leg behind him, *v»ating 
him in front with your left hand. 

PLATE X. 



J iff J . 




[Represents a manoeuvre in closing, as recommended in 
the seventh chapter. With your left arm under your ad- 
versary's right, seizing hold of the inside of his left arm, 
»nd your left leg thrown behind him, he is supported on 
jour th gh, while your right arm is in the act of striking 
Mm. In Una plate and the preceding, each figure is drawn 
naked, and without mufflers, as such manoeuvres, however 



so 
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proper in fighting, cannot with safety be practised in sparring 
All the other figures are represented with mufflers and 
sparring jackets.] 

When two persons close in fighting, the mutual attempt 
is to throw each other a fall. In order to do this, 'while 
you are both grappling with each other, place your left leg 
behind his right leg, and in the struggle you may throw him 
backward upon his head, Should your adversary serve you 
in this manner, you may make your situation his, and throw 
him instead of being thrown, by withdrawing your leg from 
before his, and placing it behind. 

The cross-buttock throw is one of the most dangerous 
falls that can be given. It can only occur when you and 
your adversary's right sides, in closing, happen to be in 
contact, in which case you are to take a low hold of the 
waistband of his breeches with your right hand, and of his 
right shoulder with your left, and by, this means cant him 
over your right hip, head foremost on the ground. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

An Explanation of tho Technical Terms most frequently niied in Boxing. 

Advancing may be practised in learning tho art, by 
your friend's retreating and 3 our following him upon guard. 
Advancing is often necessary in fighting, when your oppo- 
nent gives way, and suffers himself to be driven. It is 
done by stepping a pace forward with the leg that is fore 
most, and then with the hindmost foot, so as never to lose 
your original position ; this you continue repeating if your 
adversary still gives way. If he gives way but little your 
steps may be small ; but if his retreat be more rapid, you 
must be quicker in your advance. Should Be however absc- 
lately run from you, you must run after him, M g 
case, it would be foolish to advance according to mctuoa. 
In practising this part of Boxing, if you are not afraid to 
Change you/position, you may advance, 
that is, LingLg your ^••j^tiS 



that is, bringing your ngns loot ou * j 
left, instead of keeping it hindmost, f PP»g J^, 
in your first position by throwing your left leg forward, tne 
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*BtiM KPmtt, then entering your first position, and Ana 
continuing to advance as long as may be necessary This 
lalter method is more in the style of the old Broughtoman 
school, and I leave it to the reader to determine which is 
tho best. It certainly gains as mucb.jf not more, by the 
advance of one leg, than the other does by that of both ; 
but it is dangerous should your adversary be a master of the 
science, lest he should rush in and close with you as you 
stand square, which situation is extremely liable to the 
cross-buttock throw. 

The Back-Hand Knucki.es is a term I have used for tho 
large knuokles of the hand. A blew struck with them on 
the face generally cuts. It is better to hit with them when 
an opportunity oilers, than with the knuckles in the middle 
of the lingers, ns Hie last often give way, which is never the 
*ase with the back-hand knuckles. 

A Bar is a peculiar kind of stop or guard. To bar a 
blow is to defend yourself from it, by placing your arm on 
the part at which it is aimed. Thus the method which I 
have directed for the purpose of securing your mark, is by 
barring. Broughton, however, used, to stop blows at the 
stomach by beating them down with his arm. The danger 
of such a practice is the chance you stand of being quicker 
in attempting to beat down the blow than your adversary is 
in striking it ; in which case you will leave your stomach 
open just at the time of his hitting, and thus be yourself the 
cause of receiving what you was at the moment attempting 
to avoid. It is but fair however to observe that by this 
mode of defence you can beat off blows aimed at any part of 
your belly, whereas that of barring can only guard the pit 
ef the stomach. 

A Blow is a stroke, or hit, with the clenched fist, against 
any part of the face or body. All blows from the waistband 
M the breeches upwards are fair ; all others are foul ; and 
if a person is struck even upon the waistband, his adversary 
loses the. battle. J 

ltotToM is resolution to stand against and endure our ad 

rsary 9 blows, and is a great merit in a Boxer. 

Closing, or grappling, is when your adversary and you 
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mutually seize hold of each other, for the purpose of throw- 
ing a fall. In order to be successful in this branch of th» 
art, if it can be properly so termed, you should, at the mo- 
ment of grasping him, whether it be round the neck, or 
shoulders, or body, throw your right foot behind his left, or, 
if his left should be forward, 3*our left behind his right, and 
attempt with all your force to fling his body over your foot, 
thus artfully placed, to destroy his equipoise, and preserve 
your oicn. If he stands square, which will generally be the 
case in closing, it will not signify which of your legs yon 
tdace behind his. In order to prevent the effect of ibis 
manoeuvre, he should remove his left leg from before yours 
thus placed to entrap him, and place it behind, by which 
means he obliges you to stand in the same dangerous situa 
tion from which he had just extricated himself. If you 
percSive that he is dextrous enough to produce this change,* 
frustrate his intention by removing your leg from before his, 
and thus putting him into the same stafc in which he was at 
first. You must then lose no time in attempting to throw 
him, lest he should alter your respective situations again and 
throw you. In order to give your design greater probability 
of success, let one of your arras, instead of clinging round 
his neck, be against it in front, which, by pushing him from 
you, will contribute to pitch him over your leg more effec- 
tually. 

The Chop— the chopper— the cltopping-blow—ihe M» 
<*wb— a blow given downwards, or sideways, on the face 
with the back of the hand. As the larger and sharpe 
knuckles inflict the stroke, it generally cuts The power of 
striking this blow with dexterity often enables you to r - 
turn with the same hand with winch you , parried he hit 
of your adversary. Thus if you are struck at citbe do 
of the face, you may succesfully raise up your elbow, c.*h 
L blow onl, quickly bring round your arm and g, ve J. 
chov Whenever the elbow is pointed a little upwaro , 
Samore favorable situation for stnk.ng lh« chopper 
Than when your fist is raised up for .t, because, by affording 
your arm a swing round.it gi*M greater omentum » 
the blow. 
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A Cross-Buttock is a species of full which I trust has 
ltieen sufficiently explained in the last chapter. 

Distancing is when you get out of the reach of your ad- 
versary's blows. This is sometimes done by your having 
longer arms than he has, and thus keeping him off, some- 
times by throwing your body on the _ hind leg when he 
strikes, and sometimes by retreating. Either of these 
meihods is perfectly fair. 

To Drive is to fight with such power and resolution as to 
oblige your adversary to be constantly on the retreat. We 
do not say a man is driven when he shifts, nor when he oc- 
casionally retreats one or two steps, but when he finds he 
cannot stand against his opponent, and suffers himself to be 
driven before him. 

DRorriNo is cither falling on your breech, your knee, or 
your back, when your adversary strikes, or when you have 
struck at him, and wish to avoid the return. Everything in 
Boxing may be said to be allowable except striking below 
the waistband of the breeches, scratching, gouging, biting, 
or tcariug the hair, which are mean and unmanly practices ; 
yet I cannot consider one who drops as an honest Boxer, 
except it be to avoid his adversary's closing in upon him, 
when he has reason to suspect such an intention, and dis- 
trusts his own strength. 

A Fall. — To get or receive a fall is to be thrown by your 
adversary. To give or throw afall, is to serve him in the 
same manner. 

Feint : a mock assault. • To make a feint is to affect to 
hit one part of the body, and really strike at the other, in 
order to induce your adversary to guard the part pretended 
to be aimed at, and to mislead his attention from that at which 
your real blow is meant to be directed. 

Game is synonymous with bottom. It is courage taken 
entirely in a passive sense. As resolution is spirit in en- 

ss^^ffatss so is hardiness in bearin s 

^ver»rv°. n d 6kr 7 ing 3 '° Ur k J nUckleS into the * y°™ 
SST? " nd -^en practised at all-is generally done in 
«'o,mg ,f y u gct ht3 Lcad undcr y ™ 
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ner in which Mendoza served Humphreys at one time during 
their battle at Odiham, though I believe it was done more 
with an iutention of punishing him over his hip than of 
:-ea% injuring his organs of sight, as conceived by some 
persons, since if that bad been his meaning, he would rather 
have introduced the end of his thumb or finger into his eyei 
than his knuckles. Gouging, however, was more than once 
practised both by Mendoza and Humphreys, on each other, 
at the time of their contest at Stilton. 

Grappling is seizing hold of your opponent, or closing 
in upon him, when both your bodies approach within con- 
tact. 

Guard. — A guard is the posture best calculated to keep 
your adversary from striking you. It is a word used when 
the body is placed in any situation for the purpose of de- 
fending it from a blow, whether at the side, face, or stomach. 
It is, however, more commonly applied to the attitude, or 
first position in Boxing, which is formed by throwing the 
body on the hinder leg, advancing the left leg forward, 
holding the left arm opposite the face, and the right opposite 
the stomach, with the elbows pointed downwards, in Hum- 
phrey's manner ; or by throwing the weight of the body on 
the left leg, which is foremost, and holding the fists opposite 
the chin or mouth, at a reasonable distance, according to 
the method of Mendoza ; or by holding the arms in a semi- 
circular direction before the head, like Johnson; or by 
placing one arm upon the stomach, and the other at a little 
distance before the face, as is the general custom of the 
common people. To guard is to defend any part of your- 
self from your adversary's blows, either by stopping them, 
or placing your hands so that you shall not he open W 
them. 

To recover, one's guard, is to regain the first position 
or attitude of defence, after having debated from H by 
either striking or parrying 



A hit, is a stroke or blow; but it is a word more com- 
monly ap'plied, when we speak of a b low paving akon pUo, 
Thus if, in a battle, one person strikes at the otaer, m « 
are uncertain whether tho blow wa3 rec.ived or stopp.*. 
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we generally ask whether be made his blow good, *. & 
whether it was a hit ? 

IIonest fighting. — An honest fighter is one that stands 
up to his man, and boxes fairly, without taking any un- 
generous advantage, such as scratching, kicking when he ia 
down, &c. 

Manoxvre. — A manoeuvre is any skillful piece of man- 
agement by which we accomplish our own intentions and 
frustrate those of our antagonist. Thus to keep working 
with our hands in order to perplex him, and throw in a blow 
with less probability of being deceived ; to make a feint at 
one part of him, and strike at another; to turn ourselves 
round, as is the custom of Humphreys, on the hinder heel, 
as goon as we have struck, for the purpose of getting out of 
the reach of his returning blow, and regaining our former 
position as soon as it is aimed ; to fasten on him in closing, 
according to the method recommended in the last chapter ; 
witli every other trick that can be practised to deceive him 
— arc all manoeuvres. 

The Mark, so called by boxers, from its beinr_ the object 
at which tho most effectual stroke is aimed, the pit of the 
.stomach. A blow cannot be planted in any par'' of the sys- 
tem with more probability of gaining the battlo than in the 
mark, as it causes an instant sickness and an inability to 
continue fighting. 

Practice in Boxing, as in every other art, is the great 
requisite to ensure a perfect knowledge of the science, and 
a dexterous and ready use of it upon occasion. It ought 
not to be neglected while you have a friend to spar with 
or a glass to stand before. A glass will, indeed, set you 
right with regard to (he securest attitude, and you may 
strike and practise the lessons before it. The same use 
may bo made of a candle, if you stand between its light 
and the wainscot, on which your shadow m»; be observed 
with niueh advantage. A companion to sp>,: with is how- 
ever, of still greater service than either, as obliges you 
more closely to un.te practice with theory. If you happ^ 
w &e where there is neither candle no-.- srlass vou mav 

tt 2r.." 0U , rSelf ty T tHkin S strai g Qt forwwi with each arm 
nccessively, as m Lesson II. By repe^ng tin, w wiS 
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find yourself able to stnke much oftencr and quicker in 
any certain, limited space rf time, than you could at first 
Ihe same may be done with a pair of dumb bells in your 
hands, of a weight just adapted to your age and strength 
■Practice, indeed, if not taken immoderately, increases both 
strength and activity. 

Retreating should be sometimes practised by the learn- 
er, as it may be of use to him in combat. It is done bv 
receding one step backwards with the hinder, and the same 
with the foremost leg, and repeating this as often as is 
necessary, by which means you still retain your original 
situation, at the same time that you are getting from MR 
adversary. Retreating is practised either when you wish 
your adversary's strokes to miss, or when you are so puz- 
zled by them that you cannot otherwise recover your guard, 
or when you want to get a better opportunity of throwing 
in a blow, or when you wish to avoid his closing with you. 
It is generally necessary when ho rushes in rather furiously 
upon you, in which case you may strike at him as you re- 
treat, for bis desire of coining at you will probably induce 
him to neglect his guard, and therefore lay bim open to • 
blow. You may retreat, if you like the method better than 
that already recommended, by throwing your left leg back 
on a parallel with the right, in which position you will stand 
square, then recovering your former position, by throwing 
your right leg back, &c. This style of retreat is on the 
same principle with the method of Advance, as explained 
under that head, and is fraught with the same advantage and 
the s^me danger. 

A second is a person who backs or assists another in 
fighting. For this purpose he is to pick up the man whom 
he seconds, to place him on his knee, and refresh him by 
alleviating his pain, stopping the blood of his wounds, and 
giving him drink from his bottle. We generally find the 
seconds in a boxing match, mere bullies, who endeavor to 
intimidate, or provoke, by abusive language, the adversary 
of the person whom they assist. Such conduct, however, 
is characteristic of the mean and unfair advantages wlnca 
the lower order of the people of this country are alw»y» 
ready to take, and for which they ought to receive the di> 
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.inline of the horse-pond. The proper and the only office 
of a second is to nurse bis principal, and see that he is not 

dealt by unfairly. . , , 

Siufting is the same in Boxing, when compared with re- 
treating, as cunning in morals is to prudence. Retreating 
is used in fair fighting, where the occas.on calls for it. 
Shifting is running from your adversary whenever he at- 
tempts to hit you, or to come near you, or when you have 
struck him, and is done with a view of tiring him out. it 
is rarely practised by good boxers, unless they are fighting 
with a man so much superior to them in strength that they 
find it necessary to fatigue him and exhaust his patience, in 
order that they may reduce his chance of success to a level 
with their own. In this case it is effected by throwing the 
left leg so far back as to stand with the right foremost, then 
the right so far back as to recover your first position, and to 
continue the manoeuvre as much as occasion demands. It 
may be practised during the first round or two, for the pur- 
pose of perceiving your opponent's style of fighting, but 
ought to be done on no other occasion except under the cir- 
cumstances just stated. 

Sparring has been already defined in chapter 3. The 
two great objects to be attended to in sparring is to hit your 
adversary often, and to prevent him from hitting you. In 
order to effect this, you must watch his eye, to discover 
where he means to plant his blows, and to see what parts of 
his body are exposed to yours, and stop and strike accord- 
ingly as nimbly as possible. 

To throw is to fling your adversary a fall in closing. 
See the article Closing. 

Training is undergoing a particular exercise and regimen, 
for the purpose of gaining additional strength against en- 
gaging in any battle. Thus Humphreys always trains him- 
self for some months previous to fighting with Mendoza, 
who. on his part, very foolishly neglects this necessary pre- 
paration. The method of training which I would most re- 
commend is, to live temperately, but not abstemiously, and 
to take a great deal of exercise, but not so much as shall 
. prove fatiguing. You must be in the country, go to bed 
about ten o'clock, rise about six or seven, go into the bath; 
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dry-rub yourself, throw out the dumb-bells till you feel they 
tire you, take a walk out for a mile, return home and est » 
good breakfast, amuse yourself in walking moderately, and 
sparring till dinner time, when you must avoid eating agreai 
quantity, drink wine mixed with water while you arc at din- 
ner, and a glass of hock after; take a ride, or walk out (ill 
about nine o'clock, when you must sup on a chicken, or some 
food that is nourishing, but not gross; and then, after 
having walked either within or without doors, and thrown 
the dumb bells again till you find yourself weary, retire to 
bed, taking constant care to avoid anything like excess either 
in food, wine, woman, or even exercise. 

A pamphlet, which I do not recommend as extremely in- 
telligent on the subject of Boxing in general, gives how- 
ever some advice in training, which appears to me very 
judicious. The method of treatment, recommended by the 
author, is as follows : 

Previous to entering upon a pitched battle, yori should 
have at least a fortnight's time to prepare yourself. Com- 
mence your preparations with an evening's bath, for the 
feet, legs, and small of the thighs, and afterwards when 
quite cool, wash your loins with spring or pump water, not 
omitting your face, hands and arms. No soap is to be useo 
in any of these bathings or washings. You must retire 
early to rest upon a supper of runnet milk, or milk pottage, 
and eat sparingly of broad, butter or salt. The morning's 
beveraee throughout the time should be runnet whey, or 
hard biscuit without seeds. Let your dinner be alternately 
stewed veal (with rice,) and well fed fowls, (with a melt or 
two in the latter,) boiled to a jelly. No tea must be taken 
in the afternoon, but instead thereof, a rusk and chocolate 
early in the evening, with supper as before, lour drink 
throughout the preparation should be red wine mingled wito 
water. Use no porter, table beer, ales, or spirituous liquors, 
and drink no more than a glass or two after dinner, baits 
and acid juices are to be avoided all the time. Lump-sugar 
need not be prohibited if agreeing with JW"*f™. 
and, if the habit requires it half . pin, of < " et ^ b j° 
mulled at night, with a good deal of lun P sugar No Mood 
kiting or physic is commended, as the cooling of tbo body 
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and strengthening of the fluids cannot be effested if either 
of these coolers are used. 

Retire to bed at nine ; breakfast at seven ; take rusk and 
wine at eleven, if not apt to inebriate or injure you, with a 
glass of jelly first ; dine at one ; take chocolate at four ; sup 
at seven ; and exercise yourself by any cheerful amusement, 
within doors, or walk out, previous to your going to bed. 

8pend the morning in an early walk, of not more than a 
mile, first breaking your fast with a single gingerbread nut, 
steeped (if not apt to inebriate) in Hollands. Return home 
slow, to avoid heating the body, and, in order to preserve it 
so, lay cool at night. 

In the morning of fighting eat only one slice of bread, 
woll t<.s>.t«-d, without butter, or a hard white biscuit toasted, 
and if not too strong for the constitution, a pint of best red 
wine mulled, with a tablespoonful of brandy. This is to be 
taVen nn hour before the time of dressing; on the stage 
have your drink made of Hollands, bitters, fine China orange 
juice, with some lump-sugar dissolved, so as to make it as 
pateteable a strength as is agreeable. 

Wam is strength and breath. This is lost by exercise 
too violent, and improved by frequent practice. A man is 
s.,d to have good wind when his power of respiration and 
•"fanning the aetivc part of a battle last long; and bad 
w.nd when he ,s soon disabled by the fatigue personal 

ZlTlrlZ di f aabi1 ^ is o-asioned eEby 

■*£», or a blow ,n the lo.ns, he is said to be winded 
Uhcn our adversary is winded in battle, and we feel that 
he cannot strike with force and vigor we oujrhl tn fill,! t 

'truck, fall, nn ,i w?L °? the W«Si and U we are 
«hav'eone pick?u7un „ *V 8 P ,n,,d ' **» ° Ur Second > & 
tbe powers ^tZ^^™™ « «** 
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CONCLUSION. 

Descriptive Account of the Merita of Modern Boieai 
Having given in the preeeeding pages, a regular ay-ten, 
&S*W§ from the observations which PES 

Wd d the instructions which I have received fr >m both 
Humphreys and Mendoza, I shall conclude the present book 

Zlllf \ dcsen ^ l \ e ^oun^of M" respective merits o( 
our modern boxers, and as the first in the catalogue I shall 
mention 6 ' 

Bio Ben.— This is a sad, low-lived, illiterate fellow, with 
whom it would be a disgrace for almost any man to enter 
the lists He is extremely powerful, and it is supposed that 
even Johnson is afraid to fight him. It i s said to be impos- 
sible to hold any guard against him, such is his force, tbouch 
unassisted by much knowledge in the art of boxing. 
t Johnson has a considerable knowledge of the art of box- 
ing. He can stop blows well, but is not acquainted with the 
art in its utmost perfection. He is considered, however, 
as the first fighter by the generality of the people, to whom 
Big Ben is unknown. His guard consists of his logs placed 
square, and his arms held in almost a semi-circular direction 
before his head. He is very powerful, and strikes extreme- 
ly hard. He is the best second we have, and neglects no 
opportunity on such an occasion to serve his friend, whether 
by fair or unfair means. During the whole time of the bat- 
tle at Odiham, when he seconded Humphreys, he was abusing 
Mendoza, and looking him in the face, in order to takeaway 
h'13 attention from his adversary, and oven at one critical 
period of the combat, when Humphrey's loins were exposed, 
and Mendoza was about striking into his kidneys, a stroke 
which must have terminated the battle, he stepped in between 
them and stopped the blow — an action, by the by, for which 
Broughton said he would in his time have been kicked of? 
the stage. Johnson is in private life a very civil man. 

Ryan is next to Johnson as a fighter, for this is the pro- 
perest term to use, since none of the profession are equal 
in point of boxing with Humphreys and Mendoza. Ryan, 
however, understands the art, of which he was some time 
ago entirely ignorant, almost as well as Johnson. He apart 
somewhat in Mendoza's style, hitting the chopper very fre- 
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rjuently. He is a latge, well-made man, strikes very hard, 
especially with his lctt hand, and has. in his disposition and 
manners, a considerable portion of that pleasantry and 
humor which so often characterize the lower order of the 
Irish. He would however win his battles more frequent if 
in fighting he could preserve his temper. 

Dunn succeeds to 'Ryan as a powerful and successful 
fighter. In sparring he rushes on like a great bear, and in 
: depen la more ou strength than science. He appears 
a civil, melancholy man. 

Ward, the Rristonian, is an excellent boxer, though he 
generally shifts, and will not stand up to his man. He 
strikes amazingly quick, cuts much with his blows, and stODS 
exceedingly well. He does not, however, understand the 
principles of that art which he can practice so skilfully, and 
>f 1.- were acquainted with them better than any of his com- 
petitors, ho would never gain a school, as he is in his man- 
ners a complete blackguard. 

Jackson is a remarkably active man, and a quick hitter, 
but displayed very atle knowledge of boxing in his encoun- 
ter wi h the sham hewtcrell, whose blows he never stopped, 
and whom he hit several times with his open hand. 

n ™T r his , pn , gilist i3 a sbort ' thick set »«• 

His guard has been already mentioned. As a boxer he bv 

ZZ'Z T *° q T k M " Iend0Za - His blows are S t u^ 
with great force, and aimed at three very critical places— 
e loins, the p,t of the stomach, and under the leftear ^ 
b 1 in?'; ° n f ° takM t? 1 * 00 ' ^ i8 ™ st lik <% to termintte'the 

Sr°s" g P :i^ 

« science, asZsTelL ^ ***** ^ 
respective styles s hat Ar P " » d f e ™ce between their 
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instantly, so that he hits four blows-toone of his advemrv 
while Humphreys collects all the force of his body toS 

weight of lus body second the blow, by which means one 
stroke from him tells almost as much as four from the other ■ 
Humphreys, in general, gives none but favorite blows while 
Mendoza has no favorite blow, except the chopper, and strikes 
wherever ho sees an opening. Ho has a very quick eve 
and a remarkably fine arm and chest, but is thin about the 
loins. Compared to Humphreys, he is quite a youth, and 
considerably weaker, though possessed of more activity. 
With regard to his conduct, no man has been more uii.irep- 
resented. The circumstance of his being a Jew naturally 
tends to prejudice us against him, notwithstanding the ac- 
knowledged illiberality of the motive. He is, in his per- 
sonal behavior, good-natured, humble and obliging. 

Watson should next bo mentioned. He is a remarkably 
quick fighter, though it is not known whether he is very 
game. In knowledge of the art he is by no means deficient. 
His style of boxing is chiefly on the offensive, and he gene- 
rally gains his battles by dint of spirit and activity. When 
he fights he is constantly on the move with his feet, throw- 
ing first one leg, then the other on the ground. To prcservo 
this constant motion during a long battle, must requiro con- 
siderable strength of constitution. Watson is a low, saucy 
fellow, and by profession a butcher. 

Martin, who was first beat in a pitched battle by Hum- 
phreys, and afterwards by Mendoza, is not, properly speak- 
ing, an honest fighter, as he is much addicted to leaping and 
dropping, in order to avoid his adversary's blows. He is a 
little man, but an extremely hard hitter. He has not much 
bottom. 

Tyne, the tailor, is rather a quick fighter, uses a guard 
somewhat like Mendoza's, frequently shifts, and Btnkes 
chiefly with his left hand. 

Jones, of Brentford, is slower in his movements, lights 
with much intrepidity, and in hitting strikes very forcibly. 

Crabbe has some knowledge of the art. He frequently 
shifts, and in closing, seizes hold of his adversary s hair 
He hits not often, indeed, but very sharp, and is wondertuiij 
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jame. In his personal behaviour he is good-natured and 
civil, and in his conduct reported to be a very honest man. 
He is a waterman by profession. 

Oliver or, as he is commonly •called Death, was once a 
favorite with Broughton, and used formerly to gain many 
battles He has not, however, for some time past, been so 
successful, and though his sparring was thought many years 
ago very good, it is now equalled by that of almost any pu- 
ptl of either Humphreys or Mendoza ; which seems some- 
thing like a proof that the .old school was not equal to the 
. „ .irm. He is used to shifting, does not always fight fair- 
ly, and is said by those who are personally acquainted with 
him to be a very impudent fellow. 

lu the preceding account of our modern boxers, I have 
begun with those who are the most powerful. The regular 
order in which they ought to he numbered with respect to 
skill may be deduced from a perusal of the following scale 
(if their respective merits, inserted sometime ago in several 
of the daily papers, and composed in general with great 
truth and accuracy. Where it is originally deficient, I have 
amended the error : 

THE HEAL SCALE OF MERIT AMONG THE BOXERS. 

N. B. — The highest existing degree is 10. Where there has been no proof 
to judge by, they are marked u. k.. not known. W., 1 weight; St., strength; 
A., activjiy ; 8., nkill ; B., bottom. 

Boxer*. W. St. A. S. B 
Perrings. . . 10. . 10. .n.k. n.k n k. 

Joinson R. . 8.. 6. . 5. .6 

Ward fi.. 7. .10.. 9.10 

Tring 8.. 8.. 4.. 3. 8 

Uvan 8.. 8.. 2.. 4. 6 

Dunn 7.. 5.. 4.. 4. 8 

Humphreys. 5.. 5.. 8.. 6. R 
Mendoza ... 4.. 4.. 11.. 20. 6 
Watson .... 4.. b.. 9.. 4. 9 

In this scale the names of one or two Boxers, which I be- 
lieve I have mentioned in the preceding description, are by 
mistake omitted. In the description alluded to, I have 
likewise overlooked some pugilists that are noticed in the 
preceding scale, as Perrings and Fewterel, with the first ot 
whom I was unacquainted, and thought it an unnecessary 
task to notice the merits of the latter With regard to the 



Boxera. W. St. A. S. B. 

Crabb 4.. 3.. 7.. 4. 8 

Martin 4.. 5.. 8.. 5. 2 

Big Ben 9. . 8. . 2. . 1. 8 

Doyle 5.. 7.. 0.. 0. 8 

Jackson 7.. 7.. 7.. 2. n.k. 

Fewterel. . . 9. . 8. . 0. . 0. 5 

Tyne 4.. 4.. 6.. 5. 6 

Bently 3.. 3.. 6.. 5.10 
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real Fewterel, he is at present so little known amongst us, 
except with respect to his weight and strength, which ap^ 
pear about equal to those of Johnson, that he has neither 
been noticed in the scale of modern boxers, nor in the pre- 
ceding description. 



Having given some account of our modern bruisers, I 
shall continue the subject by describing in a similar man- 
ner the respective merits of our public sparrers. I allude 
to those who usc-d to exhibit their skill once a week at 
Mendoza's Academy, and who most probably continue tc 
this moment to make a similar display of boxing, if that pu- 
gilisj still keeps open his public days, of which I have little 
doubt, though I am unable to answer to the point with cer- 
tainty, as I have not frequented his school on such occa- 
sions for almost a twelvemonth. 

Ceabee, as a sparrer, merits the character which has 
been already given in one of the preceding pages, lie hits 
seldom, but when he doas strikes sharp. His guard is a 
bad one, as one of his arms constantly dangles down, with 
the elbow pointed upwards, as if he were about to give the 
chopping-blow. This, however, not appearing to be his in- 
tention, the posture of his arms is defective, and we hope 
therefore in his future" exhibitions of pugilism, he will be 
altered and amended. He spars with good nature ; and that 
he is in fighting very hardy, may be easily conceived, from 
bis skin, which looks not merely tanned, but of a deep cop- 
per color. . , 

Hartk is a wonderfully active liftlc man. He is 
able for striking over his adversary's guard, after which be 
generally avoids the returning blow by leaping backward. 
He is more likely to -pnvate the fancy of a person^ sod 



J.1U JS liiUlc imi-'J v " *- I " - .1 r . ' _ 

to exhibitions of boxing than any one of tue 



his manner is extremely showy. He has a great dej \jt 
action, and when he hits, throws the whole force o( L.« body 
forward to second the blow; but it is very percept.ble to t 
Lan conversant with the art. that in striking he display, 
more agility than judgment. ma „ner«, 
Robcs is a very neat sparrer. In his guard, m 
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and action, he is nearer to Mendoza than any person I have 
aver seen. If he were, however, less stiff, and more easy, 
the similarity would prove still stronger. Another fault for 
which he deserves censure is the unnecessary frequency 
with which ho turns up the point of his elbow, as if it were 
for the purpose of stopping a stroke when none is about to 
be aimed. This affectation of skill is the more unpardona- 
ble, as he is really very dexterous, and stops and strikes 
with equal celerity and neatness. If his spirit be equal to 
his art, I am convinced that no person of his. size, (which is 
unfortunately small) will ever be able to stand before him 
in battle. 

De Frieze uses a cross guard, one arm being continually 
in a sec-saw motion above the other. He does not however 
stop with equal awkwardness. He likewise strikes well, 
and his favorite blow — which he appears to back with the 
weight of his body — is aimed at the pit of the stomach. 

Isaacks, though too corpulent; one might think for this 
species of exeroise, spars extremely well. He is likewise 
said to fight a good battle. He hits quick, but chiefly 
round blows ; stops with neatness, is destitute of any un- 
necessary show in his manner, and stands very steady. Ho 
is chiefly remarkable, however, for the good humor with 
which he spars, as he has never shown any sign of loss of 
temper upon being struck. 

Captain Brown may likewise be mentioned, as he has 
often exhibited his skill on Mendoza's stage for his own 
amusement. He is very tall and well made, qualities which 
might naturally be expected in the husband of Lady Ligonier. 
The chopper is his favorite blow, which he hits with quick- 
ness. He has great agility, but derives his chief advantage 
from a long guard, which by keeping his adversary at a dfs- 
Unce, renders it not very easy for him to put in a blow 
lhe most experienced boxer existing could not have made a 
better second than the Captain did to Mendoza at Stilton. 

hroi, ''' 8 M CC0Unt - ° f the b0xi °= abilides of »™ modern 
JZZZr J -T g ' Ve V priva T te as wel1 as a Professional 
, j l , t ' ie,ua ?. oftena s I was enabled to form one 
t£Z 0bs °7 a 10n or . re Port In the description how- 
«er just glV en of the merits of the exhibitors at Mendoza's 
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School, I have been unable to pursue the same plan from 
having never spoken to any of them. Such an.pVrem 
omission therefore, will not [ trust be attributed to E? 
and can be of no great Bonification, as this matter i, more 
an object of curiosity than importance. 
• To those who are fond of boxing, the minut* on the sab. 
ject, into which I have gravely entered, will probably appeir 
entertaining. A compliance with their -wishes has been mi 
object in composing the present work. 
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ui •numeration of them requires Mventy-tico columns of fine type for the Index. 

The Corner Cupboard ; Of, Facts for Everybody. By the Author of 
'•Inquire Within," "The Reason Why," 4c. Large 12mo., 400 pages, cloth, gilt 
tide and back. Illustrated with over 1000 Engravings Price 91 50. 

The Reason Why: General Science* A careful collection of some 
thousands of reasons for things, which, though generally known, are imperfectly 
understood. By the Author of " Inquire Within." A handsome 12mo volume of 
156 pages, cloth, (tilt, and embellished with a large number of wood cuts. 

Price $1 50. 

The Biblical Reason Why: A Hand-Book for Biblical Students, 
and a Guide to Family Scripture Headings. By the Author of " Inquire Within " 4c 
Beautifully illustrated, large 12mo., cloth, gilt side and back Price 8150. 

The Reason Why: Natural History. By the Author of "Inquire 
Within." "The Biblical Reason Why," 4c 12mo. cloth, gilt side and back 
Giving Reasons for hundreds of interesting facts in Natural History. 
ifr Price 81 50. 

I«MMX> Wonderful Things. Comprising the Marvellous and Rare, 
Odd, Curious, Vuaiut, Eccentric and Extraordinary, in all Ages and Nations, in 
Art. Isature and Science including many Wonders of the world, enriched with 
Hundreds of Authentic Illustrations. 12io, cloth, gilt side and back 

Price 81 50. f 

ti* f! S W \v. Te ^ ing - B > the Author of " Inquire Within," 
JcandUck >V ,rat<>d Wi,h ° Vtr U00 W °° d -^- 12mo.. cloth, gilt 

Ue , Magazine. 4c, 4c. Illustrated with over 300 Engravings by the W SJS!" 

Uve and Learn : A Guide for all who wish to Sn^W nnTw 

fir zzgst^ «^^«*t^z*^^s. 

■J ™- B""nd in a handsome gi t cover ConSinin J n Par ,V Bg,0;i ' s Carpet Bag 

bick4 FITZGES ^;^;o 



xOOB BOOKS 

.EE OF POSTAGE AT THE PRH r> MARKED. 

1. oterfield's Art of Letter-Wnttag Simolified, owuunw* Somam Um- 

letters ... »- 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

i*. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

S2. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 



40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 



The Laws of Love ; or, How to Conduct a CourtshiD 

100 Gambler's Tricks with Card : Exposed. By J. H. Green, 

Everlasting Fortune Teller and Dr<*am Book, 

How to Woo and How to Win ; or, Eules for Courtship, 

Bridal Etiquette, with Eules for Bridesmaids and Groomsmen, 11 * 

How to Behave ; or, the Spirit of Etiquette, I* " 

How to Dress with Taste, » companion for the Toilet U ' 

Mind your Stops ; or, Punctuation made Plain, J* " 

Hard "Words Made Easy; or, How to Pronounce, » 

Dictionary of 3,000 Abbreviations, ■- J* ,. 

Blunders in Behavior Corrected ; or, Etiquette Made Easy. W 

500 French Phrases ; or, How to Learn French. • ,. 

How to Detect Adulterations in our Daily Food, » m 

The Young Housekeeper's Book, " ., 

How to be Healthy, a Guide to Lift, 

How to Cut and Contrive Children's Clothes at a Small Cost, » 

HOW to Talk and Debate, with Rulea for Convereafon » 

Children : and How to Manage Them, • - • - 

Ladies' Guide to Beauty : containing oversoo ^'P"-""-" i „ .. 

Morgan's Freemasonry Exposed and Explained, I u .. 

TTir^s Exposition of Odd-Fellowship,----- "-;- --VV. s ,j •• 

Ladies' Guide to Beauty. By * ? o om e Amusement w 

TWBook of Fireside Games ; or, Fun for Home *mu»» 

SeGamecf deckers Simplified and U " 

^Shaw'sComic ^ "g&SSZZli. » ! 

Wood's Minstrel Song Book. *» U 

Wood's New P^ aonM ( e Xf;; stonM ,andlflOCo m .c..**r,«* * .. 

Laughing Gas, conrnm-n* m . ftumj « gju!Tivingl U 

The Plate of Chowder, ^^^ c,*^^^^.?.-* * 
Mrs. Partington's Carpet Bag oi run, .- ..• r sio y un „ T 8lon „. 

Yale College Scrapes, or Tales or a*y 



Chariey « conversauons, » 

Tne Laughable M^5!..^ :; "-^ <llf »»*« l -ll >• 
E ,, 3 ™vmg^-- n - - xrick, with Cards, W 

45.THESECBETOTTT,or,lu - PubUshOM. 

,e»d Ca.U Order. .. ^ & FITZGEBA^^^^ ^ 



